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Malacbitb. A Native Carbonate of Copper. 

When a salt of Copper is precipitated by 
an alkaline Carbonate, a bydrated Dicar- 
bonate is produced. Malachite is of this 
composition. The Ural Monntains and 
South Australia furnish abundant speci- 
mens to the Great Exhibition. It becomes 
greener and darker in oil. 

Soheble's Gbbeh, Arisenite of Copper. 

This color is acted upon by sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, but does not change in oil to 
the same extent as the most delicate Greens 
.of Copper* Emerald, Green is another 
bright Copper Green of similar properties. 
The less, however, these Greens of Copper 
are resorted to, the better. According to 
Montabert, the injuries to which they are 
subject, when in combination with oil, have 
no existence when in combination with wax 
or resin. 

Gambogiate of Copper. — A rich Olive 
Green. 



ITORT AND BONB BROWNS. 



Bony Matter 
partially calcined. 



These colors are not considered so dura- 
ble as when the process of calcination has 
been carried to its maximum, and the 
Browns have become carbonized, or chang- 
ed into Blacks. 

pRoesiAH Brown. Ferrocyanide of Copper. 

Prepared by the addition of the Yellow 
Prussiate of Potash to Sulphate of Copper. 
A rich Chocolate Brown, slightly affected 
by sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and totally 
destroyed by the alkaline solutions which 
are frequently used as abstergents in pic- 
ture-cleaning.f Chromate of Potassa, with 
Sulphate of Copper, will yield a Brown of 
a similar color to that of Madder.J 

Prussian Blue, when calcined, becomes 
of a fine Brown color. It is troublesome 
to prepare for use, otherwise it is not an 
ineligible pigment for, the artist. 

Catechu Brown. — An exceedingly rich, 
transparent, and beautiful Brows (kindly 
prepared for the author from the Catechu 
Dark, some years ago, by Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair), would, when not too thinly applied, 
prove a most desirable addition to the 
Color List. "When closely observed, even 
the so-called permanent Browns are all more 



* Similar Greens and Slues are obtained by 
combining the oxides of Copper with fatty 
acids, as the Oleic and Elaidic. These Copper 
Oleates and Klaidates possess the same defects 
when mixed with oil, as the Arseniate, Acetate, 
Carbonate, &c, of Copper. But there a.reper- 
manent transparent Oleates of much beauty, 
namely, a rich. Brownish-Red color from Iron, a 
bright Yellow from Tin, a Buff-Yellow from 
Zinc, a Yellow also from Cadmium, and one 
from Manganese, which are well adapted for 
thin glazing colors. This process is the inven- 
tion of Mr. Charlea Humfrey. Specimens were 
arranged In the Chemical Department of the 
Great Exhibition. 

t Alkaiis decompose or destroy the materials 
used as vehicles in painting. 

Oils are destroyed by Alkalis. 

" Resins and Wax are decomposed only ; — 
they may be recovered by Acids." — Dr. Tamer. 

% Peroxide of Uranium, with Ferrocyanuret 
of Potassium, gives a bright Brown also. 



or less liable to be deprived of their color 
by the action of light. 

Gambogiate of Iron. — Dr. Scoffern read 
a paper at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation of Seience, in 1861, describing this 
combination as a rich Brown, like Asphal- 
tum, being richer, as well as more durable, 
in oil. The Gum Resin is dissolved in 
ether and distilled. 



REJECTED COLORS. 



Bismuth, Pearl, Antimony, Arsenic, and 

Mercury, yield Whites, which are injured 
by foul airs and by light. They are too 
feeble in body for the palette. 

Sulphate of Lead is equally useless in 
oil! 



Naples Yellow. — This color is produced 
by an union of the Oxides of Lead aod 
Antimony. It is readily affected by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas, by light and by 
moist iron. 

Turpith Mineral, or Subsulphate of Mer- 
cury, a rich Orange Yellow, is very rapidly 
blackened by light, the deoxidizing power 
of oil, and sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 

Chromate of Mercury, a dull Orange 
Red, is also injured by light and alkalis. 

Orange Orpiment or Realgar, and iTi?i^'s 
or Chinem Yellow {Yellow Orpiment), Sul- 
phurets of Arsenic, are affected by light 
and injurious to other colors. 

Patent Yellow, an Oxichloride of Lead : 
Lead and salt violently heated. It is in- 
jured by sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 

Platinum Yellow, Ammonio-chloride of 
Platinum, a subdued Orange color; is de- 
stroyed by foul airs and darkened by light. 

Oxide of Uranium, a new and very beau- 
tiful color; is deoxidized or darkened by 
light, though not affected by sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas. 

Yellow of Iodide. — Davy says, " It is a 
beautiful color, and will last several 
months!" 

Chromate of Cadmium, a bright Yellow, 
of good body and much beauty ; darkens in 
oil. 

Golden Sulphuret of Antimony; is in- 
jured by alkalis and oil. 

Chromate of Tin, a bright Yellow ; is 
powerfully degraded by oil. 

Palladium Yellow, Ammonio-chloride of 
Palladium ; is slightly blackened by foul 
air and oil, but is void of body, and almost 
useless as an oil-color.j 

Gamboge is reddened by alkalis, and 
bleached by light. 

The Vegetable Yellows— Indian Yellow, 
Brown-Pink, &c. &c, — belong to the most 
evanescent class of colors. 



Peroxide of Mercury, or Red Precipitate, 
is worthless, as it blackens by foul air and 
light, and is deoxidized by oil. 

Iodide of Mercury is affected by sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas, and is changed and 
blackened by oil. 

Phosphate of Cobalt ; a beautiful Pink 
color, darkens in oil; and the pink hue 
disappears. 

Dragon's Blood. — A resinous color from 
the East ; it is enfeebled by exposure, but 
is not injured by foul airs. 



The Vegetable Reds, Lakes, Cochineal, 
&c, are quickly discharged by exposure to 
light. Since the destruction of many colors 
by the action of light cannot be obviated 
by any selection of vehicle, the artist has 
no alternative but to reject them alto- 
gether. 



Prussian Blue. — Both the ferro and fer- 
rid cyanuret of the Peroxide of Iron, and 

Antwerp or Mineral Blue (the same color 
with Alumina), are subject to change from 
light, oil, alkalies, and other baneful influ- 
ences. It is a rich and fascinating pig- 
ment to the colorist, but not to be depend- 
ed upon ; and yet difficult to avoid. 

Indigo is inferior in color, and fades 
rapidly in the light. 

Verdiier, and all the Copper Blues are 
very unstable in oil, as they turn green 
and darken by deoxidation. 



T7te Copper Greens. — The Arseniate, 
Phosphate, Carbonate, Disnlphate, and 
Acetate of Copper, with Mineral Green, 
Verditer, and "Verdigris Greens, are black- 
ened by foul air, and deoxidized or darken- 
ed, and made greener, by oil. 

Mckel Green, or Arseniate of Nickel, 
resists the action of foul airs, if pure, but 
turns greener and blackens in oil. 

%* Montabert says, that Gamboge, Ver- 
digris, Chrome Yellew, Minium, Massicot, 
Orpiment, Cendres bleues et vertes, Verona 
Earth (Terre Verte*), and all the oxides 
which are altered more or less by oils, are 
quite safe in wax vehicles. 



Irratarp #artamig. 



THE MANSION. 

NO J. 

We have previously stated that the Ferme 
ornee style of gardening, partakes of the 
park-like as well as the farm-like charac- 
teristics ; it is a style rapidly increasing in 
this country, probably from the fact that it 
affords personal enjoyment, with pecuniary 
profit, a combination worthy of great con- 
sideration. 

The Mansion is the highest style of resi- 
dence in this country. Its distinguishing 
characteristics are — large extent of grounds, 
rich spreading park scenery, varied with 
luxurious groups and masses of trees, in the 
midst of which stands the dwelling, a ca- 
pacious and architectural edifice ; uniform 
verdure everywhere, and the trees ar- 
ranged in such manner as shall produce the 
maximum effect of breadth of light and 
shade. 

In the Mansion there should he no abrupt 
union of the grounds with the house, but 
rather, if the building exhibits any traces 
of refined art, an easy and gentle transition, 
or.melting of the. one into the other. Art 
should always commence with the house, 
and blend it into the landscape in a grace- 
ful manner. Animated objects are espe-. 
cially to be desired in this- style, as they 
give life and cheerfulness to the scene, and 



* Genuine Terre Verte is not a Copper Green, 
as would seem to be implied here, and is quite 
permanent in Oil. 
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endow the whole with habitableness, a 
source productive of the greatest pleasure 
id all scenes vast in extent. In this case 
the browsing line must not be made too 
prominent a feature, else harshness and for- 
mality will be the consequent result; but, 
shrubs of an obnoxious description to the 
cattle should connect the trees with the 
turf, and thus harmonize the union of two 
distinctive features. Water is an extremely 
beautiful feature in ornamental gardening, 
in fact, so much so, that if a streamlet, in the 
uneven tenor of its way, glides merrily along 
through any portion of the dress grounds, 
it should be properly taken advantage of, 
and every facility afforded for the further 
enhancement of its charms. There is a pe- 
culiar fascination about water as it spreads 
out in the " dark and silent lake," or as it 
flows by in the " running brook," that will 
ever gratefully minister to the contempla- 
tive mind. Emblem of purity and perse- 
verance, it passively breathes a soothing 
and refining influence upon our energies ; 
its murmur is music, and by reflecting the 
surrounding foliage, or the bright and fleecy 
clouds as they pass over its surface, we re- 
gard it from our dwellings as the most 
typical and heart-loving element that the 
landscape offers to our view. 

The mansion, or dwelling itself is notun- 
frequently placed upon the summit of a 
bald hill, and is erected in any style, or tinc- 
ture of style, from the Indian wigwam — 
which it resembles in outline quite as much 
as any other, to the Corinthian temple in 
antis,pro8tylos or amphiprostyloa: from the 
ponderous, box-like or penitentiary style, 
to the light— and often flippant — and pliable 
Gothic style. Those straight-laced, and 
long-wrinkled columnsj 

.... " Ghostly shanks— forms which once seen 
Could never be forgotten ;" 

straddling pediments and smoky acroterii ; 
those charming metopes which whilom 
boasted sculpture of surpassing grandeur. 
now opening into shallow attics ; the di- 
minutive doors giving access to the cell; 
the utter insignificancy in effect of the Pro- 
naos and Posticus would certainly cause the 
poorest Greek of antiquity to blush were one 
now in existence. We consider the Par- 
thenon, and many other examples of Greek 
architecture, as splendid monuments of 
pure taste, but we cannot think that the 
introduction of the pure Grecian style of 
architecture in our dwellings, is productive 
of any good. It is wholly inadaptable to 
our domestic habits. The severe Greek 
edifice was designed for a people whose re- 
quirements were widely different from ours ; 
their climate also imposed upon them cer- 
tain restrictions of which we know nothing. 
Of what use to us are those handsome por- 
ticos which we see so often attached to 
box-like structures in the country, erected 
at an expense of about one-quarter of the 
-cost of the entire house, and affording little 
or no shade ? They are mere superficial 
appendages, entirely devoid of effect : true, 
they very effectaaWy exclude the possibility 
of pure light reaching the inside of some of 
the upper apartments — but we, in our sim- 
plicity, believe that light and air are of ser- 
vice to' mankind, and where darkness is re- 
quired at times, inside blinds will answer 
all the purposes of the huge portico at an 
inconceivably less expense. Of what nse 
are those rectangular metopes if we do not 



use them as the ancients did ? Why will 
we rear the acroterii upon high, and forget 
to place statues or other works of sculpture 
upon them? What use can we make of 
deified stones? How crudely melancholy 
and poverty-stricken those mere holes in 
the walls appear with their bare and in- 
tensely severe jambs 1 We really think 
that this style, for a residence at least, is 
uot sufficiently pliable ; it will not conde- 
scend to accommodate itself to our social 
requirements. The Greeks used no chim- 
neys, must we then adopt the pure style ? 
The Greek built in marble, must we then 
follow their mode of construction ? Think 
over the few suggestions ye modern Hel- 
lenes pure, and bear this in mind too, that 
in the details of Hellenic Architecture, the 
contours of the mouldings will be found to 
be portions of conic sections, and not por- 
tions of the circle ; and, again, that the arch 
should never appear upon the Greek edi- 
fice. The Greeks were ignorant of the 
arch ; it will not blend with the style, for 
the one is inflexibly severe, the other pliable 
and informal ; and another hint we will give 
you, the Greeks in their columns intro- 
duced a gentle swelling or entasis, as it was 
called ; — these are a few matters of some 
consideration in the study of Greek art. 

But suppose the reader will take a peep 
with us at the interior of one of these mod- 
ern Greek mansions, and behold, how re- 
freshing to the nerves of propriety a Grecian 
exterior appears, associated with a Gothic 
interior! or perhaps a drawing-room fin- 
ished in the Italian, a dining room in the 
Moorish, and a chapel in the Gothic, whilst 
the shell is in the Grecian Doric style. 

Now in whatever style of architecture 
the dwelling is designed, the interior and 
exterior should, we think, correspond. By 
this we do not mean to have each a repeti- 
tion of the other ; far from it, for this would 
create a monotonous effect, and produce 
inharmonious results ; but rather have an 
easy, flowing variety, modifications of one 
style — the rooms each having a different 
degree of finish, according to their position 
and use ; for instance, it would ill accord to 
finish the library like the drawing room, 
the former should be intellectually en- 
dowed, have a bookish air, whilst in the 
latter, gaiety and richness, with elegance 
and graceful repose, should be made mani- 
fest as being the best room of the house : 
so the morning room will require some- 
thing different from the dining room, and 
equally so through the whole suite of 
rooms. 

The reader may ask, what has architec- 
ture to do with ornamental gardening? 
We answer, much every way. To the land- 
scape gardener the various styles are means 
for glorious results; they govern the dis- 
positions of his foliage, and impress him 
forcibly in all his operations, with the idea 
of habitableness ; and, according as they 
are florid or bare, lively or sombre, magni- 
ficent or picturesque, should exert corre- 
spondingly the same relative character upon 
the scenery which surrounds them. In 
our humble opinion, the landscape gardener 
should be an architect, he should be capa- 
ble of appreciating the benefits arising from 
the proper submission of the grounds to the 
house; and, on the other band, careful 
enough to allow no undue or arrogant as- 
sumption of superiority to either. The 
foreground should be, as it were, the base 



upon which the house stands. When we 
see a building standing bolt upright in a 
bare field, with no connection, either by 
foliage or otherwise, to mark a well devel- 
oped base, a " top-heavy," and extremely 
unsightly appearance must be the inevitable 
result — but suppose we raise a terrace 
round it, and the aspect is at once quite 
changed ; and it will be found in practice, 
that the nearer we follow to the principles 
of a pyramidal structure, our realizations of 
beauty will be proportionately increased. 
What meaninglessness, not to say, simple 
ridiculousness, must it appear to even the 
casual observer, for the house to be super- 
latively gew-gawed with all the effrontery 
of tinselry and gim-crack ornamentation, 
its best face forward, whilst the grounds, 
everywhere in sight, are mere crude patches 
of soil and sod,— in fact, totally neglected; 
or, if improved, improved irapoverishingly. 
And yet there are many such examples. 
Nothing in the country-residence line of 
business is so common as the magnificent 
or grand abode. We speak in the common 
significancy of the word. Look at the en- 
trance front — resting heavily upon the soil, 
a load of falsity ; one sees the mouth, the 
eyes, and the wrinkled skin ; he sees the 
head, as it were, — but those bumps on it, — 
Ah ! it would puzzle a phrenologist to de- 
scribe those; they relate to something doubt- 
less, but alas ! that something is only intel- 
ligible to the designer ; nothing about them 
will betray the uses for which it was 
erected. The front is a mere slice of archi- 
tecture, characterless and expressionless, 
and an observer might as well conclude, 
that the magnificent residence was equally 
an hotel, manufactory, or meeting-house,— 
anything but a mansion. We have seen this 
nondescript embowered in a natural forest 
growth, which had been untouched by the 
hand of man, save where the entrance road- 
way or approach approaches in a straight- 
forward manner, as if economy — now that 
the house is finished — was ever upmost in 
the proprietor's mind ; or, towering high 
upon some hill or heights, compassing broad 
expanses of scenery, it casts its shadowy 
wings, as if it were the presiding genius of 
the landscape it mars. In this latter case, 
it will appear to the most simple, that trees 
might effectually prevent it from being 
seen ; it were idle therefore to indulge the 
hope that the hospitable and Wealthy pro- 
prietor entertains any idea of planting out 
of sight hisexpensive ornaments, his "moun- 
tain of light," the magnum est of the villa- 
gers, — with such barriers as trees; no, 
rather would he feel proud to catch cold at 
his very door, and shiver upon the piazza 
for all eternity. It operates badly, too, for 
the proprietor, in more ways than this, for 
people of sense will say or think, that the 
reason of the utter want of care made ap- 
parent in the grounds, arises from a want 
of calculation. Poor fellow ! that having ex- 
pended almost fabulous amounts ieyond the 
original estimate, the " hortnlan" fever has 
subsided, and the reactionary chill freez- 
ingly enwrapped his tender and most ap- 
preciable nerves — the pocket strings 1 And, 
as a consequence, the embellishment of the 
garden must be left undone. That strad- 
dling portico has engclphed the spare gain 
grudgingly laid, aside for the grounds; no 
interest is taken in it ; its susceptibilities, 
and its advantages, all weigh as feathers in 
connection with, the golden stream which 
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lias passed glitteringly and giaour-like by. 
It is not at all to be wondered at that the 
worthy Mrs. Grin winkle, and the adorable 
Miss (x., and the Misses Frederica and Cym- 
belina, her accomplished daughters, together 
with their brother, the gallant Freddy — 
who is a genius, by-the-bye, even as his 
father — and all the little Grinwinkles; — it 
is not surprising, we say, that they trip off 
at the most delightful period of the summer 
to the watering places, and wile away their 
time in delightful and exquisite coquetry. 
There they shall find gaiety and amuse- 
ment, and the dissipations of a fashionable 
life will quite atone — by blotting out all 
remembrance of Ambleshade — fur the mis- 
erable and barren throne which awaits pa- 
tiently the return of the migratory troupe. 

The best position for the mansion is un- 
questionably — other things being equal, — a 
commanding situation; and by this we do 
not wish to be understood as advocating 
the summit of pinnacles, but a natural 
platform, backed by hills of moderate 
height, with delightfully varied portions of 
scenery to the south and west; this position, 
being a midway one, as regards altitude, is 
quite secure from the chilling blasts and rude 
grasp of winter, to which the occupant of 
the barren heights is invariably and inevit- 
ably compelled to succumb; again, it is a 
well ascertained fact, that trees and shrubs 
thrive much better upon the midway site, 
the soil being the same, than either on the 
summits of hills or in low valleys; this is 
owing to the more equal moisture of the 
ground, and the atmosphere being more 
equable. The continual high winds vender 
trees exposed upon the heights dwarfish in 
comparison with the others, and the almost 
imperceptible (to its, but keenly so to vege- 
tation), sliding of the cold air down into the 
bottom of the valleys, renders that situation 
objectionable. Of course, where a shelter- 
ing forest or belt of trees surrounds the 
north and east sides of the hilly site, this 
objection is not of much consequence. But 
the mode of access to such a place, is la- 
borious, and those who have good horses 
know the value of this sort of thing. As 
a point of health, too, there is probably 
no kind of residence so insidious to the 
person of delicate constitution as that on 
the peaks and summits of hills. 

The selected site should be well clothed 
with foliage if too much thinning-out must 
be resorted too; if not sufficient, judicious 
planting must be done in manner as shall 
be suggested in our next number. 



Abbotsfoed. — As what constitutes the great 
man is more commonly, some extraordinary 
combination and balance of qualities, than the 

highest development of any one, so you cannot 
but here be struck anew by the singular com- 
bination in Scott : s mind of love for the' pictur- 
esque and romantic, with the plainest common 
senae, — a delight in heroic excess, with the pru- 
dential habit of order. Here the most pleasing 
order pervades, emblems of what men commonly 
esteem disorder and excess. — Mad. Ossoli. 



STANDARD OF ART. 
First follow Nature; and your judgment frame 
By her juat standard, which is atill the same ; 
Unerring nature, atill divinely bright, 
One clear, unchanged, and universal light, 
Life, force, and beauty must to all impart, 
At once the source, and end, and test of Art. 
Art from that fund each just supply provides ; 
Works without show, and without pomp presides. 
.PoW. 
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THE FAMILY AS A WORK OF ART. 



In mum faciunt panem, et vinum ut epulentur vtven- 
tes; et pecuniae obediuut omnia. EccletiasUt, chap. x. 
v. 19. 

If the Family is the basis of society, the 
individual is the complimentary link: of the 
Family, and as the condition of society is 
dependent on that of the Family, so is the 
Family on the individuals composing it. 
There are few persons that ever analyze the 
complicated system of which they are the 
component parts,— as they are placed by 
circumstances so they He, like bricks in :i 
building, serving a purpose, undoubtedly, 
but unconsciously. The crude notions put 
forth by mors than seventy-five percent, 
of every community as to its real social 
condition are melancholy proofs of this, 
and show the invincible ignorance in which 
man can live of the vital principles, which 
determine and rule his destiny. Individual 
vanity fed by the ever flowing currents of 
egotism and self-importance always pro- 
claims the superiority of that society of 
which it happens to form apart — just as 
no man, unless morally well-tempered, is 
capable of acknowledging in action as well 
as in word his inferiority to any other 
man, though the fact is wrought by daily 
experience into a bulwark of proof. 

It is but too evident that society itself is 
nothing but a net-work of material, phy- 
sical, moral and intellectual inequalities; 
yet so'great is the revolutionary anarchy of 
thought-, that few men see them uuder- 
standingly, still fewer are willing to ac- 
knowledge them with becoming humility, 
and a proper sense of their obligations 
with regard to them. Political and social 
economy, to be worth anything beyond an 
arithmetical summary of empirically com- 
piled statistics, must be a scientific projec- 
tion of the Family economy, and this itself 
must have more of a moral than a material 
starting point. To the moral organism of 
the Family, rather than to anything else, 
must be due the general economy of the 
world, its freedom from misery, and its 
gradual evolution out of those debasing in- 
equalities which are so frequently the origin 
of bloody political i atbreaks and civil com- 
motions. 

In discussing the importance of money 
in the formation of the Family, we are likely 
to run counter to the unreasoning romance 
of inexperience, and to the venality of 
sophistical experience, — to the poetical 
dreamings of youth, and to the avaricious 
calculations of old age. Our object is to 
take a middle course, which we believe to 
be in accordance with the nature of life 
itself in this planet, and in accordance with 
the legitimate requirements of society; 
though we believe that the importance of 
money to the Family well-being will de- 
crease as the different parts of the social 
organism grow into greater spiritual har- 
mony with each other. Bnt while the 
world continues to be mammonized, as.it is 
at present, — while its venal idolatry is so 
rancorous, money becomes as important to 
the Family aa shoes to the feet, or clothing 
to the body. Most of men's position in 
in, the estimation pf their families is fJac, r to 



their pecuniary power, — take that away 
and the paternal platform evaporates into 
mist. Such as it is, the social and family 
culture of women is in advance of that of 
men, and their rank consequently in society, 
is iiigher and more^im posing. Their natu- 
ral fineness and delicacy of organization are 
bnt too often brought into painful contrast 
with the natural grossness and barbarian 
vulgarity of their masculine associates, who 
seem to be excluded from every charm but 
that of a well-filled purse, the contents of 
which are often available to- the woman 
only through her own moral degradation. 
The Church and the Bible are powerless 
sometimes against the degrading influences 
of low moneyed men upon their more ele- 
vated wives and children, and if the latter 
asionally rejoice at the death of the 
former, it is nothing but nature relieving 
herself from an unholy oppression. It is 
to be deplored that the conjugal bond 
should ever encircle those whose natural 
and acquired inequalities have no counter- ■ 
poise but that of a debasing money-purse. 
We would not be understood as believing 
in the possibility of sanctifying such unions, 
they must die out of the social organism, 
as a diseased branch dies oat of the trunk 
bf a tree. The power to accumulate money 
is but seldom in keeping with the humanity, 
that blesses and adorns the family, that - 
gladdens the wife and exhilarates the chil- 
dren, and that diffuses a genial enlivening 
spirit wherever it goes. The money- 
maker, like the doctor, grows rich upon 
the infirmities, not the virtues of men, 
he himself is dwarfed into a state pf 
disease by too great a familiarity with it in 
others, — he worships "the end without re- 
ference to the means, until the scale, of 
justice loses all balance in his eyes, and his 
heart and brain dwindle into that avari- 
cious morbidness which grows by what it 
feeds upon. With such a man, wife' and 
children, if not the instruments to coioj are 
but the dreaded disbursers of, his money ; 
and in either case the union is accursed.' 

Money, notwithstanding all this, has its 
valuein'thefamilyas one of its important fac- 
tors; but its value is relative, and is measured 
by the moral laws that biod the ". family 
together, and must be amenable to them 
in order not to disturb its repose or vitiate 
its mission. Domestic economy has been, 
and ever will continue tb.be, the most fruit- ' 
ful source of order and happiness generally: 
It is compatible with the fullest measure of 
earthly enjoyment, ■'and it in no yr&y 
trenches upon that liberality of thought 
and feeling, without which family life loses 
all its charms. The conjugal union itself" 
requires to be unyoked occasionally from 
the too oppressive care3 and burthens of 
life, in order to give it the light-hearted uess 
of liberty — and to this end money becomes 
indispensable. If, in order to give it steady 
motion in its orbit, and quicken its energies, 
unremitted material labor becomes neces-' 
sary, the conjugal union may exist, but 
surely not with tbat plenitude of enjoy- 
ment, with that capacity for good, without 
which it fails of its mission, and becomes 
an inenbus upon the social organism. The 
angelic ministrations of the wife — the gen- 
tle moral workings of her heart, and the 
application of her artistic nature to the 
beautiful adjustment of her household 
affairs are greatly impeded j if not entirely 
neutralize-d, if she is Btee^e/ijn.^oyer^y^if 



